198                                    PEPYSIANA.
" All along Thames Street, but could not get a boat: I offered eight shillings for a boat to attend me this afternoon, and they would not, it being the day of the Queen's coming to town from Hampton Court. So we fairly walked it to Whitehall, and through my Lord's lodgings we got into Whitehall Garden, and so to the Bowling Green, and up to the top of the new Banqueting House there, over the Thames, which was a most pleasant place as any I could have got: and all the show consisted chiefly in the number of boats and barges; and two pageants, one of a King and another of a Queen, with her Maydes of Honour sitting at her feet very prettily, and they tell me the Queen is Sir Richard Ford's daughter. Anon come the King and Queen in a barge under a canopy with 10,000 barges and boats, I think, for we could see no water for them nor discern the King nor Queen" (vol. ii., p. 316).
PICCADILLY.
Before the Restoration Piccadilly was a short road without houses, named after Piccadilly Hall, a place of entertainment situated at the top of the Haymarket. Soon after that event three mansions were built there, viz., Clarendon House (looking down upon St. James's Street), which was called by the populace Dunkirk House, under the supposition that Lord Chancellor Clarendon had built his great house with the bribe he was said to have received for selling Dunkirk to the French. On the west side of Clarendon House was Berkeley House, built by Lord Berkeley of Stratton, which stood where Devonshire House is now. On the east side was built Burlington House (now the home of the Royal Academy and of the scientific societies).
On the other side of the Green Park were Goring House arid the Mulberry Garden, where Buckingham House was afterwards built, and where Buckingham Palace still stands. At this time and for long afterwards Marylebone was a cmrntry village.s already remarked, London was still a walled city in the seventeenth century, and although the town had outgrown the barriers of gates and walls, yet the roads issuing from the gates, and the new districts generally, were but sparsely inhabited. There was, indeed, little growth at any great distance from the river either north or south. The Thames was, in fact, the connecting link between the Court and City, and how crowded and gay the river might become we see from an interesting passage in the Diary, under the date August 23rd, 1662 :en before granted to the
